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The  Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Consulting  Engineers,  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  7  o'clock,  was 
held  Monday,  January  14,  1946,  at  8:30  o'clock  at  the  University 
Club,  1  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City,  Mr.  E.  Rowland  Hill, 
President  of  the  Institute,  presiding. 
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President  Hill  :  Members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  their  Guests,  Honored  Speaker,  Guests 
here  at  the  table :  we  welcome  you  all  to  this,  our  thirty-third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

The  purposes  of  the  Institute,  I  think,  are  pretty  well  under- 
stood by  all  of  you.  Perhaps  to  clarify  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
guests,  I  might  read  very  briefly  from  the  objectives  as  stated  in 
the  Constitution. 

By  the  way,  our  Institute,  I  think,  has  the  shortest,  simplest 
Constitution  of  any  association  or  society  that  I  have  ever  been 
connected  with.  I  think  that  a  couple  of  hundred  words  cover  the 
whole  thing.  The  Founders  did  a  very  good  job  in  keeping  it  short. 

The  objectives  are  —  to  encourage  the  practice  of  engineering 
as  a  profession ;  to  advance  the  interest  of  engineers  in  the  pro- 
fession;  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  profession  to  the  public; 
to  promote  ethical  principles  and  practices. 


The  members  must  necessarily  be  engineers  and  in  profes- 
sional consulting  practice  as  distinguished  from  the  much  larger 
group  of  engineers  who  are  in  the  salaried  and  regularly  employed 
group.  That  is  no  reflection  on  them.  It  has  worked  out  well  to 
have  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  consulting  engi- 
neering in  a  group  of  this  sort. 

Now  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  guests 
at  this  table.  Mr.  George  F.  Armstrong,  at  my  extreme  right,  is 
our  Vice-President.  We  will  hear  more  from  him  later.  He  is  a 
very  efficient  man,  I  assure  you.  He  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gram Committee.    (Applause.) 

I  suggest  in  the  interest  of  brevity  that  we  hold  our  applause 
until  I  have  gone  all  the  way  down  the  line,  and  then  we  will  give 
them  all  a  rousing  welcome. 

The  next  gentleman  is  A.  P.  Sachs,  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Consulting  Chemists  and  Chemical  Engineers ;  next  we 
have  the  Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  Air.  James  F.  Fairman ;  then  Mr.  Donald  H.  McLaugh- 
lin, Vice-President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers.  On  my  left  we  have  Mr.  John  C.  Stevens, 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers ;  next  is  Mr. 
R.  F.  Gagg,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers ;  Mr.  James  G.  Vail,  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Chemical  Engineers ;  Mr.  John  A.  Willard,  President 
of  the  Association  of  Consulting  Management  Engineers ;  Mr. 
E.  S.  Lee,  Chairman  of  the  Engineers'  Council  for  Professional 
Development.  Last  on  my  left  is  Mr.  George  Burpee,  past  Presi- 
dent of  this  Institute,  and  in  point  of  time  the  oldest  past  President. 

Now,  may  we  all  give  them  a  round  of  applause.    (Applause.) 

We  must  transact  a  small  amount  of  business  tonight ;  we 
will  make  it  very  short.  We  will  dispense  with  the  roll  call  and 
with  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

Our  Secretary,  Mr.  Philip  W.  Henry,  is  unable  to  be  here 
tonight.  His  report  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings.  I  would 
like  to  say  for  the  information  of  those  of  you  who  have  not  heard 
the  sad  news  that  the  reason  for  Mr.  Henry's  absence  is  the  un- 
fortunate death  of  Mrs.  Henry  last  Saturday,  two  days  ago.  I  am 
sure  we  all  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  for  him. 

In  Mr.  Henry's  report  will  be  given  the  general  activities  of 
the  Institute  during  the  year.  Our  major  events,  as  I  think  you 
know,  are  the  luncheon  meetings  of  the  Council  ten  months  in  the 
year.  After  each  there  is  a  talk  or  an  address  by  some  engineer  or 
businessman  of  prominence  on  a  subject  that  is  of  interest  to  all 
of  us  as  engineers.     Then  follows  the  regular  meeting  of   the 


Council  which  performs  the  business  functions  of  the  Institute 
during  the  year. 

As  to  membership,  we  now  have,  or  will  have  after  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  tomorrow,  131  members.  You  can  see  that  we  are 
a  rather  small  body. 

There  are  many  consulting  engineers  in  the  country  who  are 
eligible  in  every  way  to  membership  in  this  Institute,  and  to  those 
of  you  who  have  guests  or  friends  in  that  category,  the  Develop- 
ment Committee  of  the  Institute  asks  that  you  use  your  influence 
with  them  to  send  in  their  names.  Thus  in  another  year's  time  we 
may  be  able  to  report  a  very  substantial  increase  in  membership. 

During  the  year  we  have  lost  one  member  by  death  and  three 
members  by  resignation.  We  will  have  elected  six  new  members. 
Thus  our  present  membership  is  the  highest  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  one  member  that  has  died  during  the  year  is  Major 
Merton  L.  Emerson  of  Alexandria,  Virginia.  Major  Emerson 
joined  the  Institute  in  1930.  He  was  on  the  Council  from  1936  to 
1938.  I  would  request  that  we  all  stand  in  silence  for  a  moment 
in  memory  of  him  and  in  sympathy  to  Mr.  Henry. 

(The  audience  rose  and  stood  in  silence  for  a  minute.) 

The  names  of  the  new  members  elected  during  the  year  are 
E.  Sherman  Chase  of  Metcalf  and  Eddy,  Boston,  Clarence  W. 
Dunham,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven,  Lester  C.  Hammond  of  New  York,  Joel  D. 
Justin  of  Philadelphia.  The  two  new  members  pending  election  at 
tomorrow's  meeting  of  the  Council  are  R.  N.  Bergendofif  of  How- 
ard, Needes,  Tammen  &  Bergendofif,  Kansas  City,  and  Clinton  D. 
Hanover  of  Hardesty  and  Hanover,  New  York. 

We  now  have  the  matter  of  elections.  The  Council  has  ap- 
pointed a  Nominating  Committee,  and  they  have  nominated  and 
sent  out  the  names  of  three  members  of  the  Institute  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  Council  until  1949.  The  Nominating  Committee 
consists  of  Messrs.  Ammann,  Buck  and  Myers.  Major  Huie  and 
Mr.  Binger  have  been  appointed  tellers  to  report  on  the  results  of 
balloting  for  the  three  members  of  the  Council.  Will  Major  Huie 
kindly  report  at  this  time. 

Major  Huie  :  Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the  tellers  on  the 
ballot  for  the  nomination  for  members  of  the  Council  and  for  the 
amendments  to  the  By-laws.  Your  tellers  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  canvass  by  them  of  the  ballots  submitted  by  the 
membership.  Amendments  to  the  By-laws,  total  vote  cast,  80.  In 
favor  of  the  amendment,  79;  void,  1.  For  members  of  the  Council, 
total  votes  cast,  90;  Hardy  Cross,  88;  Mr.  Clyde  R.  Place,  89; 
Henry  C.  Tammen,  88;  void,  1.    (Applause.) 
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President  Hill  :  We  haven't  discussed  the  amendments  yet, 
but  so  far  as  the  members  of  the  Council  are  concerned,  these 
gentlemen  are  declared  duly  elected. 

The  next  matter  is  that  of  the  amendments  to  the  By-laws. 
They  were  sent  out  on  December  13,  and  I  hardly  think  it  is 
necessary  to  read  them  now.  They  have  to  do  with  the  duties  of 
the  committees  and  the  order  of  business  at  this  and  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  Council.  Unless  there  is  some  request,  I  will  not 
have  them  read.  What  was  the  vote  on  the  amendments.  Major 
Huie? 

Major  Huie  :  Seventy-nine  in  favor  of  the  changes  in  the 
By-laws. 

President  Hill  :  I  declare  the  By-laws  duly  adopted  at  this 
Annual  Meeting. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  a  long  time  for  the 
President  of  the  Institute  to  make  something  of  a  speech  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  I  have  sometimes  felt  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
that  procedure.  However,  my  predecessor,  Dr.  W^essman,  last  year 
adopted  a  very  good  plan,  and  I  have  concluded  to  make  it  a  prece- 
dent so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Hence  what  I  have  to  say  tonight 
is  mimeographed  and  has  been  distributed  to  you  at  the  tables. 
The  subject  is  one  which  has  been  very  much  on  my  mind  for  a 
long  time,  especially  during  the  latter  war  period  and  since  VJ 
Day.  When  I  was  debating  in  my  mind  what  subject  to  present  to 
this  group  tonight,  I  concluded  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  discuss  the  thing  that  I  had  been  thinking  about  for  months  and 
perhaps  know  most  about.  So  I  have  "thrown  on  the  table," 
literally,  my  thoughts  on  the  subject  of : 

Co-ordinated  Transport  in  the  Postwar  Economy 

In  discussions  I  have  had  with  prominent  engineers  and  trans- 
portation executives  the  urgent  necessity,  as  an  early  post-war 
measure,  of  effecting  thorough  and  efficient  co-ordination,  under 
private  ownership  and  operation,  of  the  transport  facilities  of  the 
country  has  been  stressed. 

During  the  war  our  transportation  plants  achieved  remark- 
able results  in  handling  the  enormous  traffic  imposed  on  them  and 
the  unprecedented  loads  they  were  able  to  carry  was  a  major  con- 
tribution in  the  winning  of  the  war.  Conversely,  the  gradual 
breakdown  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  our  enemies  contrib- 
uted in  a  marked  degree  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Now  that  the  fighting  is  over  and  the  Nation  is  devoted  to 


peacetime  pursuits,  it  is  pertinent  to  consider  in  what  manner  and 
to  what  extent  the  transport  facihties  of  the  country  can  be  set  up 
and  operated  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  service  and  economy 
of  operation.  If  maximum  service  and  efficiency  are  even  approxi- 
mated the  benefits  to  the  general  economy  of  the  nation  can  hardly 
be  overestimated. 

In  the  decades  prior  to  the  war  all  present  types  of  transpor- 
tation had  been  developed  and  in  commercial  use.  They  comprise 
railways,  highways,  waterways  and  the  beginning  of  airways.  The 
developments  during  the  war  in  the  size,  efficiency  and  phenome- 
nal speed  characteristics  of  the  airplane  indicate  that  this  relatively 
new  carrier  will  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  transportation 
industry  of  the  nation,  not  to  mention  world-wide  or  global 
possibilities. 

In  the  past,  competition,  equitable  and  inequitable,  between 
the  different  types  referred  to  as  well  as  between  units  of  the 
same  type,  has  been  keen.  The  railroads,  during  a  half  century 
and  more,  have  borne  all  capital  costs  and  operating  expenses  and 
in  addition,  through  taxes,  have  contributed  heavily  toward  the 
support  of  local  state  and  national  governments.  At  the  same  time 
governmental  and  other  controls  established  by  law  closely  circum- 
scribe their  operations  and  regulate  rates,  and,  in  the  last  analysis, 
limit  return  on  capital  investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  competing  transport  facilities,  such  as 
trucks,  buses  and  ships,  have  provided  for  their  use,  largely  free 
of  cost,  through  tax  funds,  the  ways  over  which  they  operate ;  air- 
plane terminal  facilities  likewise  are  provided  partly  through  such 
tax  funds  which  fact  is  reflected  in  the  rentals  or  charges  for 
their  use. 

The  whole  subject  of  co-ordination  of  transport  facilities  of 
the  country,  therefore,  is  tied  in  closely  with  the  question  of  overall 
consideration  of  all  types  of  transport. 

The  suitability  of  each  means  of  transportation  for  certain 
kinds  of  traffic  is  well  recognized;  also,  that  new  developments 
occur  and  the  old  must  give  way  to  the  new  if  it  is  superior  in  per- 
formance. The  measure  of  use  of  each  type  is.  or  should  be.  public 
demand  at  "complete  cost"  and  any  board  or  commission  charged 
with  the  co-ordination  of  the  country's  transport  facilities,  should 
take  into  account  all  items  that  go  to  make  up  cost.  On  this  basis 
the  normal  result  would  be  for  each  transportation  facility  to 
handle  mainly  the  type  of  traffic  for  which  it  is  best  suited. 

As  to  procedure  for  setting  up  a  co-ordinated  transport  system 
for  the  nation,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  competent  board  be 
appointed  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  and  report  its  recommen- 
dations.   This  should  be  non-political  and  the  engineering  profes- 
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sion  should  be  adequately  represented  on  its  membership.  It  should 
be  provided  with  funds  to  enable  it  to  thoroughly  study  all  phases 
of  the  problem.  For  the  successful  outcome  of  such  a  study  the 
co-operation  of  all  groups  would  be  necessary.  Nothing  in  this 
plan  contemplates  any  change  in  the  accepted  principle  of  private 
ownership  and  operation,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  legislation 
would  be  required  to  give  efifect  to  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  such  a  board  through  appropriate  governmental  agencies. 

Co-ordinated  Railroads 

Of  the  traffic  handled  by  railroads,  bus  and  truck  lines,  and 
air  lines  in  the  prewar  years  1939  to  1941,  the  railroads  carried 
77  per  cent  of  the  passenger  and  97  per  cent  of  freight  traffic ;  the 
capital  investment  in  railroads  is  more  than  twenty-five  billions  of 
dollars.  These  percentages  may  be  changed  materially  due  in  part 
to  rapid  development  of  the  airplane,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
railroads  will  continue  to  be  the  mass  transportation  agency.  Hence 
it  is  highly  important,  in  connection  with  post-war  transport  plan- 
ning, that  much  thought  and  study  be  given  to  the  railroads. 

Railroad  systems  and  facilities  in  the  past  have  been  developed 
in  a  rather  haphazard  way,  unproductive  branch  lines  have  been 
built  and  in  some  cases  latterly  abandoned,  and  competitive  lines 
and  systems  have  grown  up  in  territory  where  a  single  system 
would  have  served  the  territory  effectively  and  more  efficiently. 
Thus  it  appears  that  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's  railroad  traffic  is 
now  handled  over  10  per  cent  of  the  route  mileage  and  10  per  cent 
of  the  traffic  over  50  per  cent  of  the  mileage. 

Wartime  developments  have  accentuated  two  outstanding 
achievements,  namely,  high  speeds  and  light,  strong  metal  alloys ; 
these  must  greatly  affect  post-war  accomplishments  in  the  trans- 
portation field,  particularly  in  aviation.  This  stresses  the  impor- 
tance in  the  future  of  going  still  further  than  previously  in  the 
speeding  up  of  railroad  movements,  building  trains  of  lightweight 
materials  and  streamlining  them  for  maximum  economy  and  finally 
providing  very  powerful  motive  power  units. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
casting present  railroad  facilities  and  co-ordinating  their  use,  in 
conjunction  with  highway  transportation,  to  improve  efficiency  of 
operation  and  cost  of  service.  The  regrouping  of  present  railroad 
routes  and  systems  to  form  a  suitable  number  of  main  east-west 
and  north-south  arteries  with  subordinated  feeders  and  branches 
(rail,  highway  and  perhaps  supplemental  airway)  should  be  feasible 
and  would  result  in  much  greater  traffic  density  than  on  any  single 
present  line  in  the  same  territory.    Of  course  variations  in  the 


density  of  traffic  would  continue  as  this  is  determined  largely  by 
population  and  by  the  industrial  and  other  requirements  of  the 
territory  served. 

Given  such  regrouping  and  co-ordination  of  track,  roadside 
equipment  and  terminals,  the  railroads  should  be  provided  with 
adequate  and  efficient  operating  "tools."  To  date  steam  power  for 
the  handling  of  railroad  traffic  has  predominated  and  such  power 
units  have  been  greatly  improved.  With  atomic  energy  and  its 
possibilities  in  the  offing,  it  is  hard  to  predict  what  the  ultimate 
best  in  motive  power  will  be  but  experience  in  railroad  operation 
during  recent  years  points  toward  electrification  in  some  form  as 
the  best  "tool"  for  efficiently  handling  heavy  railroad  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  at  the  highest  practicable  speeds. 

Two  types  of  railroad  electrification  have  been  developed, 
namely,  oil  electric  (diesel  or  gas  turbine)  where  the  electric  gen- 
erating plant  is  carried  on  the  locomotive,  and  the  type  of  electrifi- 
cation where  the  power  is  generated  in  large  roadside  or  central 
stations  and  transmitted,  in  almost  unlimited  amount,  to  the  loco- 
motives by  means  of  overhead  contact  wires.  Oil  electric  motive 
power  is  most  applicable  to  long  railroad  lines  hauling  heavy  trains 
at  infrequent  intervals  while  contact  wire  electrification  is  indi- 
cated where  traffic  density  is  heavy  or  where  other  special  con- 
ditions, such  as  mountain  grades  or  long  tunnels,  prevail.  Either 
conditions  may  be  found  on  main  arterial  railroads  in  dift'erent 
sections  of  the  country.  It  is  feasible  to  set  up  a  suitable  electrifi- 
cation standard  as  to  type  of  construction  and  equipment  for  each 
of,  say,  three  or  four  traffic  densities,  speeds  and  other  considera- 
tions and  for  both  passenger  and  freight  haulage. 

The  rebuilding  of  a  certain  amount  of  trackage  so  as  to  form 
arterial  railroads  and  electrically  operating  the  trains  on  such 
arteries,  carried  out  on  a  well-organized  plan  over  a  period  of,  say, 
ten  years  will  permit  mass  production  of  materials  and  equipment 
on  a  scale  which  should  result  in  much  lower  unit  costs  than  for 
any  major  railroad  improvement  heretofore  undertaken.  Very 
large  blocks  of  electric  power  also  would  be  required  which  would 
tend  to  lower  the  cost  of  energy  for  electric  train  operation. 

Based  on  experience  with  most  main  line  electrifications  and 
on  estimates  of  first  cost  and  operating  savings  for  contemplated 
projects,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  operating  savings  resulting  from 
electrifying  a  co-ordinated  system  of  railroads  as  herein  described 
would  be  sufficient  to  at  least  cover  fixed  charges  on  capital  cost 
involved,  provide  for  depreciation  and  obsolescence,  and  in  all 
probability  show  a  margin  of  profit  besides ;  in  other  words,  such 
electrification  should  "pay  its  way." 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  importance  of  full 
employment  and  some  go  as  far  as  to  advocate  large  expenditures 
on  ''public  works"  chiefly  or  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
employment.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  such  a 
plan,  it  must  be  conceded  by  all,  I  think,  that  capital  expenditures 
for  improvements  that  are  self -liquidating  and  which  will  produce 
commensurate  results  in  better  all  around  service,  should  take 
precedence  over  unproductive  and,  in  many  cases,  unnecessary 
projects. 

To  carry  out  the  co-ordination  of  trunk  line  railroads  of  the 
country,  including  rearrangement,  regrouping  and  improvement  of 
trackage  facilities  and  the  electrification  of  main  arteries,  might 
easily  involve  expenditures  aggregating  several  billions  of  dollars. 
Such  capital  expenditures  distributed  over  a  period  of  years  can 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  general  economy  and  since  they  would 
be  self-liquidating  there  would  be  no  financial  burden  on  the  rail- 
roads or  addition  to  the  public  tax  burden  or  the  national  debt. 

Any  movement  of  major  importance  resulting  in  overall  im- 
provement involves  vision  of  the  future.  The  story  of  our  recent 
war  emphasizes  the  importance  of  vision  and  the  persistent  follow- 
ing of  a  course  that  is  constructive.  There  is  every  good  reason  to 
work  for  and  expect  an  effective  set-up  for  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try's extremely  important  industry  —  transportation. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  meat  of  the  coconut.  We  have  a 
guest  speaker  tonight,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  the  one  that 
we  have.  Mr.  Armstrong,  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  our 
Program  Committee,  and  widely  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  has  exhibited  a  remarkable  skill  in  selecting  excellent 
speakers  for  our  Council  meetings  during  the  year.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  has  done  a  wonderful  job  for 
us  tonight. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Armstrong  to  introduce  our  speaker 
of  the  evening.   Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  George  S.  Armstrong:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoffman, 
representatives  of  our  illustrious  Founders  Societies,  Guests,  and 
Fellow  Members  of  the  Institute:  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  intro- 
duce to  you  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  President  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development. 

Only  last  week  I  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  a  remark- 
able address  made  by  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  practical 
economists  in  the  United  States.  He  was  asked  to  address  himself 
to  the  topic,  "A  Critical  Appraisal  of  the  Post-war  Business  Pros- 
pects of  the  United  States  in  the  Future." 
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When  he  rose,  he  said  that  if  he  had  the  right  of  the  selection  of 
that  address  he  would  have  called  it  "A  Spiritual  Appraisal  of  the 
Business  Prospects  in  the  United  States." 

I  confess  that  living  in  Wall  Street  and  dealing  with  business 
most  of  the  time,  that  I  was  somewhat  amazed  to  hear  that  word 
"spiritual"  come  from  an  economist.  Then  I  realized  that  in  the 
upheaval  of  our  post-war  period  that  perhaps  the  most  successful 
resolution  of  our  difficulties  might  come  from  just  that  source  and 
just  that  approach. 

I  mention  this  because  it  applies  in  the  case  of  our  speaker 
this  evening.  Although  reared  and  trained  in  the  tough-bitten 
automotive  industry,  his  administration  and  direction  of  the  great 
and  significant  efforts  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment have  been  characterized  by  a  breadth  of  view,  humanity,  tol- 
erance and  social  consciousness,  all  of  which  could  only  be  derived 
from  a  spiritual  source. 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  in  a  modest  way,  to  participate  with 
others  in  a  service  rendered  to  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, and  in  that  effort  ample  opportunity  was  given  to 
observe  the  influence  and  power  of  Mr.  Hoffman  and  his 
organization. 

In  a  subsequent  meeting  with  the  group,  in  which  he  sought, 
in  his  gracious  fashion,  to  thank  us  for  what  we  had  done,  he 
explained  that  all  he  had  been  trying  to  do  through  CED  was  to 
raise  the  level  of  our  economic  literacy  in  this  country. 

It  was  manifest  to  me  and  all  others  that  in  this  remarkable 
organization,  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  com- 
pounded both  of  thought  and  action,  reflected  through  its  dual 
organization  for  research  and  field  activity,  that  he  had  succeeded 
conspicuously  in  this  effort,  and  in  the  process  himself  had  ma- 
tured as  one  of  the  outstanding  minds  in  this  country. 

As  you  were  informed  from  the  announcement  of  this  meet- 
ing, he  attended  the  University  of  Chicago  and  has  received  hon- 
orary doctorates  from  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  University 
of  Southern  California,  and  the  University  of  Rochester.  New 
York. 

Although  born  in  Chicago,  his  business  experience  com- 
menced on  the  Coast  in  the  automotive  industry,  through  which 
he  has  progressed  consistently  until  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  in  1935. 

Beside  his  important  work  with  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  he  is  a  Director  of  the  Chicago  Corporation,  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  United  Airlines.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Business  Advisory  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Gov- 
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ernment  of  Harvard  University.  He  is,  also,  a  Trustee  of  the 
American  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Kenyon  College. 

To  this  I  might  add  that  he  has  carried  out  the  practice  of 
high  production  in  his  own  industry,  in  his  family  life  in  that  he 
is  the  father  of  two  daughters  and  five  sons  —  and  the  five  sons 
are  all  in  the  Armed  Service. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  to  address  us  tonight  on  "The  Outlook  for 
Freedom."  Having  had  an  intimate  contact  with  him,  I  know  of 
no  one  who  is  better  fitted  to  address  us  because  of  the  vast  and 
intimate  detailed  background  that  he  has  of  the  great  efforts  in  this 
country  to  reconvert  effectively.  It  is  with  profound  pleasure  that 
I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Hoifman.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hoffman  :  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr.  Hill,  Distinguished 
Guests,  Gentlemen :  First  of  all,  Mr.  Armstrong,  may  I  say  that 
that  is  the  most  flattering  introduction  that  I  have  ever  received 
anywhere,  and  if  you  have  any  free  time  I  would  like  to  take  you 
with  me  to  Texas  tomorrow.  (Laughter.)  I  am  leaving  at  six  a.m. 
tomorrow  morning.  If  I  had  you  with  me  at  Fort  Worth  tomorrow 
night  you  might  convince  them  that  I  am  important,  and  that 
would  be  a  great  help  to  me. 

Despite  that  very  gracious  introduction  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  if 
I  were  to  match  your  President  in  friendliness,  I  would  advise  you 
that  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  of  my  address  for  you  to  read  at  your 
leisure.  That  would  make  the  evening  complete. 

President  Hill:  It  doesn't  apply  to  the  real  speaker,  you 
know. 

Mr.  Hoffman  :  Perhaps  I  ought  to  correct  one  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's statements.  I  did  not  graduate  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  They  were  through  with  me  at  the  end  of  one  year.  So 
my  presence  here  among  all  these  erudite  gentlemen  to  my  right 
and  left  is,  as  Will  Rogers  put  it  at  one  time,  "Something  of  a 
triumph  for  illiteracy."    ('Laughter.) 

Furthermore,  at  one  time  in  my  life  I  aspired  to  be  an  engi- 
neer. I  thought  I  had  talent  in  that  direction,  and  I  started  on  that 
career.  However,  I  happened  to  meet  a  friend  of  mine  who  was 
quite  a  little  older  and  infinitely  more  brilliant  than  I  ever  hoped 
to  be.  He  had  been  out  of  engineering  school  for  three  years.  I 
asked  him  how  much  money  he  was  making.  This  was  back  in 
1907.  He  said  he  was  making  thirty  dollars  a  week.  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  easier  way  to  make  a  living.     (Laughter.) 
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I  feel  very  much  honored  to  be  invited  to  address  you,  and  I 
know  of  the  amenities  required  when  one  is  to  address  a  distin- 
guished engineering  society.  One  is  supposed  to  read  a  paper. 
However,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  rather  than  read  the  paper  which 
I  have  here  —  and  if  it  is  important  to  the  society  I  can  read  it  — 
I  would  much  prefer  to  discuss  this  topic  I  have  chosen  informally 
and  perhaps  somewhat  inaccurately. 

I  selected  the  title,  "The  Outlook  for  Freedom,"  because  that 
covers  practically  anything  one  might  want  to  say  at  this  time. 
What  I  propose  doing  is  talking  very  much  off  the  cuff  about  some 
ideas  that  have  been  formulating  in  my  mind  as  to  what  we  must 
do  here  in  the  United  States  if  we  wish  to  maintain  a  free  society. 

Before  presenting  these  ideas  to  you,  it  would  perhaps  be  well 
for  me  to  give  you  my  concept  of  a  free  society.  I  say  this  because 
the  phrase  "free  society"  and  the  words  "freedom"  and  "democ- 
racy" have  varied  meanings  and  are  being  bandied  about  rather 
recklessly  these  days.  A  free  society,  as  1  define  it,  is  one  whose 
central  purpose  is  the  establishment  of  conditions  which  will  pro- 
mote the  maximum  growth  and  development  os  individuals  of  all 
its  citizens  materially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually.  It  is  a  society 
which  takes  as  its  basic  criterion  for  judging  all  proposals  — 
whether  those  proposals  involve  individual  or  collective  action  — 
their  impact  upon  the  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen. 

The  United  States  is  an  example  of  a  free  society  —  and  a 
good  one.  While  too  many  people  in  this  country  have  had  too 
little  in  the  way  of  opportunity  for  growth  and  development,  more 
people  have  had  more  opportunity  than  have  the  people  in  any  other 
land  in  all  recorded  history.  That  is  why  America  is  a  strong 
country  —  because,  of  course,  the  strength  of  a  country  is  but  the 
composite  of  the  material,  intellectual  and  spiritual  strength  of  its 
individual  citizens.  That  is  why,  if  our  country  is  to  gain  in 
strength,  it  must  provide  ever-increasing  opportunities  for  more 
and  more  people  and  thus  come  closer  and  closer  to  meeting  the 
ideals  of  a  free  society. 

Theoretically,  a  free  society  could  carry  on  all  of  its  economic 
activity  through  public  enterprise.  Practically,  whenever  too  high 
a  percentage  of  economic  activity  is  carried  on  by  the  state,  or 
whenever  a  state  exercises  too  extensive  a  control  over  economic 
activity,  a  free  society  collapses  and  is  supplanted  by  a  totalitarian 
regime.  Between  World  Wars  I  and  II,  that  is  precisely  what 
happened  in  Italy,  Germany  and  Spain.  That  is  precisely  what 
will  happen,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  country  that  follows  a  similar 
course.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  need  to  argue  that  point  with  this 
particular  audience.  Assuming  that  you  and  I  are  right,  it  leads  us 
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to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our 
free  society,  we  must  maintain,  strengthen  and  invigorate  our 
system  of  private  enterprise,  which  at  the  present  time  embraces 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  our  economic  activity.  In  order  to 
comprehend  how  best  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  we  must  pro- 
mote a  more  general  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  a  free 
economy  and  what  makes  it  'tick.'  We  must  understand  that  while 
a  free  economy  has  natural  dynamism,  it  also  has  a  tendency  for 
inherent  instability.   Specifically,  we  must : 

1.  Understand  the  problems  involved  in  keeping  a  free  economy 
dynamic ; 

2.  Understand  the  problems  involved  in  stabilizing  production  at 
high  levels; 

3.  Determine  the  appropriate  responsibility  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  our  society  for  attaining  and  maintaining  an  abun- 
dance of  job  opportunities; 

4.  Develop  a  program  of  action  for  all  groups  and  for  individuals. 

Maintaining  Dynamism 

From  the  standpoint  of  maintaining  dynamism,  private  enter- 
prise has  one  outstanding  advantage  over  public  enterprise.  It  can 
go  broke.  That  is  an  advantage,  and  one  of  inestimable  value  be- 
cause no  one  wants  to  go  broke.  To  avoid  it,  men  must  think  hard 
and  work  hard  and  must  constantly  be  alert.  They  must  make  the 
fullest  use  of  their  imagination,  resourcefulness  and  inventiveness. 
Contrariwise,  the  fact  that  public  enterprise  cannot  go  broke  invites 
complacency  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  both  physical  and  mental 
stagnation. 

Private  enterprise  has  a  further  advantage  over  public  enter- 
prise in  that  it  has  more  flexibility  in  offering  incentives  designed 
to  stimulate  working  and  thinking  on  the  part  of  both  manage- 
ment and  employees.  And  speaking  generally,  the  stronger  the 
incentives,  the  more  dynamic  the  economy.  In  a  private  enterprise 
system,  wages  and  productivity  can  be  tied  together  in  such  a 
fashion  that  increased  productivity  automatically  yields  increased 
pay  to  the  worker.  Similarly,  the  compensation  of  business  man- 
agers can  be  based  in  large  part  on  the  results  obtained. 

Capital,  too,  must  have  proper  incentives  if  we  are  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  natural  dynamism  of  the  private  enterprise 
system.  We  must  get  the  profit  motive  out  of  the  dog-house.  A 
reasonable  hope  for  profit  is  essential  to  healthy  and  vigorous  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  the  most  promising  basis  for  the  cre- 
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ation  of  abundant  and  varied  opportunities  for  productive  jobs. 
Of  all  our  peacetime  incentives,  none  has  proved  as  potent  as  the 
profit  motive  in  enlisting  the  ingenuity  of  millions  in  search  of  new 
products  and  services  for  which  customers  will  part  with  their 
dollars.  No  other  has  been  so  successful  in  stimulating  the  in- 
ventiveness and  resourcefulness  of  so  many  people.  Unless  there 
is  a  chance  for  profit  in  proportion  with  risks  undertaken,  new 
risks  will  not  be  assumed,  new  production  plans  will  not  be  put 
into  practice,  and  the  natural  dynamism  of  our  free  economy  will 
be  dissipated. 

Problems  of  Stabilizing  Production  at  High  Levels 

To  stabilize  production  and  hence  employment  at  high  levels, 
we  must  stabilize  market  demand.  Market  demand  is  made  up  of 
the  combined  demands  of  individual  consumers,  of  business  firms, 
and  of  the  government.  Except  for  government  purchases,  which 
are  not  necessarily  limited  by  the  current  size  of  government 
revenues,  market  demand  depends  on  (1)  whether  consumers  and 
businessmen  have  enough  money  to  purchase  the  goods  and  services 
produced,  and  (2)  whether  they  are  willing  to  spend,  or  to  invest 
in  business  assets. 

In  a  free  economy  market  demand  is  inherently  unstable.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  when  everyone  is  free  to  determine  for  him- 
self how  much  he  wants  to  spend,  what  he  wants  to  buy  and  when 
he  wants  to  buy  it  ?  Furthermore,  the  higher  the  standard  of  living, 
the  greater  the  inherent  instability.  The  reason  is  obvious.  With  a 
standard  of  living  at  or  close  to  a  subsistence  level,  individuals 
have  little  choice  as  to  what  they  buy  or  when  they  buy  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  margin  above  subsistence  levels, 
the  greater  the  options  individuals  have  as  to  what  they  buy  and 
the  higher  the  percentage  of  purchases  which  can  be  postponed. 
In  the  automobile  industry,  for  example,  we  have  learned  that  even 
though  people  have  the  money,  they  often  defer  purchasing. 

And  expenditures  by  business  are  even  more  postponable 
than  expenditures  by  individuals.  Modern  competition  requires 
that  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  business  spending  go  into 
capital  goods  —  into  buildings,  industrial  machinery,  office  and 
store  equipment,  and  into  inventories  —  to  make  possible  low-cost 
production  and  to  provide  the  values  and  services  which  the  buyer 
expects.  Only  through  such  capital  investments  can  the  savings  of 
both  individuals  and  business  firms  find  their  way  into  the  stream 
of  exi>enditures.  But  businessmen  can  aflford  to  increase  their 
holdings  of  these  capital  goods  only  when  the  actual  or  anticipated 
volume  of  consumption  demand  promises  a  reasonable  profit  on 
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the  added  investment.  Therefore,  these  purchases  are  postpon- 
able;  and,  when  profit  prospects  are  dreary,  they  often  are  post- 
poned even  though  ample  cash  reserves  are  available. 

Perhaps  I  have  discoursed  sufficiently  on  the  problems  in- 
volved in  achieving  dynamic  stability  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  develop  a  program  of  measures  designed  (1)  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  lusty  vitality  natural  to  a  free  economy,  and 
(2)  to  counteract  its  normal  tendency  toward  wide  fluctuations  in 
market  demand.  Perhaps  it  is  also  clear  that  any  program  which 
is  developed  will  involve  action  on  the  part  of  all  elements  in  our 
economy.   All  have  responsibilities  which  they  must  assume. 

Responsibilities 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  responsibilities  of 
businessmen  for  keeping  our  economy  dynamic  and  for  promoting 
stability.  Business  managers  can  make  their  greatest  contribution 
to  dynamism  through  the  development  and  adoption  of  policies 
which  promote  the  growth  and  development  of  the  individuals  in 
their  organization.  After  all,  the  strength  of  an  organization,  like 
the  strength  of  a  country,  is  nothing  more  than  the  composite  of 
the  strength  of  the  individuals  which  make  it  up.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  management  of  a  business  is  trustee  of  the  capabilities 
and  potentialities  of  its  employees.  If  the  environment  in  a  busi- 
ness invites  growth,  inventiveness  and  resourcefulness  on  the  part 
of  its  employees  are  natural  results.  Business  managers  can  make 
a  further  contribution  to  dynamism  by  having  ready  at  all  times 
intelligent,  courageous  plans  for  carrying  on  and  expanding  their 
businesses  —  plans  developed  to  the  point  where  they  can  be 
applied  quickly. 

In  the  promoting  of  stability  in  our  economy,  business  man- 
agers first  have  the  responsibility  of  operating  their  businesses 
profitably.  It  is  a  responsibility  they  owe  to  their  stockholders,  to 
their  associates,  to  their  workers  and  to  the  public.  Second,  they 
have  the  responsibility  of  regularizing  employment  to  whatever 
extent  possible.  Much  already  has  been  done,  but  more  can  be 
done  to  flatten  out  the  seasonal  curve  in  employment  in  most  in- 
dustries. For  example,  in  the  automobile  business  a  campaign  was 
initiated  in  1938  which  resulted  in  a  substantial  improvement  from 
the  standpoint  of  steadiness  of  employment.  Introduction  of  new 
models  was  shifted  from  the  spring  to  the  fall  and  in  the  normally 
dull  winter  months  programs  for  the  building  of  parts  and  com- 
ponents were  developed.  Third,  business  managers  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  keeping  up  continuing  sales  and  advertising  pres- 
sures.  In  the  past  they  have  been  too  prone  to  curtail  their  sales 
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and  advertising  budgets  at  the  first  sign  of  a  decline  in  demand. 
That  is  the  time  when  they  should  increase,  not  decrease,  their 
sales  effort.  And  fourth,  they  have  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
on  constant  research  looking  particularly  to  the  development  of 
new  products  and  services  which  will  enrich  our  living  and  fill 
needs  which  are  unrecognized  today.  Radio  is  probably  the  most 
recent  example  of  such  a  product.  We  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
debt  we  owe  to  commercial  research  when  we  face  the  fact  that 
products  and  services  of  which  we  did  not  even  have  a  glimpse  100 
years  ago  now  provide  employment  for  the  great  majority  of 
our  people. 

Labor  leaders  have  the  primary  responsibility  of  obtaining  a 
fair  and  adequate  reward  for  workers.  They  face  the  further  re- 
sponsibility of  understanding  that  to  a  rather  overwhelming  extent 
increased  rewards  can  come  only  through  increased  production  — 
that  only  as  we  produce  more  can  we  have  more  to  divide.  Dean 
Robert  Calkins,  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Business,  submitted 
ample  evidence  on  that  point  in  an  address  before  the  Economic 
and  Business  Foundation  conference  held  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
in  March  of  1944.   He  said : 

"Wage  earners  received  54  per  cent  of  the  gross  national 
product  in  1940.  Their  share  was  52  billion  dollars  out  of  a  total 
of  97  billion  dollars.  In  1943  the  national  output  increased  to  the 
staggering  sum  of  186  billion  dollars  or  to  151  billion  dollars  ex- 
pressed in  1940  prices.  By  this  expansion  of  output  employees 
increased  their  income  from  52  billion  dollars  to  85  billions  (1940 
prices).  Their  share  of  the  gross  product  rose  from  54  per  cent  to 
56  per  cent.  But  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  53  billion  dollars  im- 
provement in  the  incomes  of  workers,  30  billion  dollars  accrued 
because  of  the  enlargement  of  national  output  and  only  three  billion 
dollars  accrued  as  a  result  of  the  increased  two  per  cent  in  the 
share  going  to  employees." 

Now  as  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  federal  government. 
Frequently  businessmen  give  me  a  bad  case  of  the  jitters  by  assert- 
ing that  if  the  shackles  are  removed  from  free  enterprise,  all  will 
be  well ;  and  nothing  more  is  needed.  This  comes  close  to  being 
nonsense.  The  government,  which  is  we,  the  people,  acting  in  con- 
cert, and  especially  the  federal  government,  has  a  most  important 
role  to  play  in  both  keeping  our  economy  dynamic  and  also  in  pro- 
moting stability,  a  role,  by  the  way,  which  is  as  yet  imperfectly 
understood. 

In  some  quarters,  there  is  the  feeling  that  the  government 
should  undertake  the  responsibility  for  almost  everything.  That 
also  comes  close  to  being  nonsense.   There  are  those  who  hold,  for 
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example,  that  the  federal  government  should  guarantee  "jobs  for 
all"  —  a  rather  difficult  assignment  when  one  considers  that  nor- 
mally the  federal  government  supplies  approximately  five  per  cent 
of  the  employment.  Furthermore,  ours  is  a  government  of  limited 
powers  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  fulfill  so  unlimited  a  guarantee. 
However,  the  government  does  have  many  opportunities  for  wise 
and  constructive  actions,  and  few  any  longer  doubt  that  the  policies 
and  actions  of  the  government  will  be  decisive  in  shaping  our 
economy. 

Speaking  generally,  the  most  vital  function  of  the  federal 
government  is  to  provide  conditions  under  which  free  business  and 
free  labor  can  function  most  efifectively  in  the  general  public 
interest. 

Speaking  particularly  as  to  promoting  dynamism,  I  suggest 
that  we  need  a  complete  recast  of  our  federal  tax  system.  Up  to 
now,  tax  programs  have  been  developed  largely  with  a  view  to  their 
impact  upon  votes.  If  we  are  to  have  business  expansion,  and 
hence  high  employment,  it  is  the  impact  of  taxes  on  business  ex- 
pansion that  should  be  the  paramount  consideration. 

The  most  damaging  fallacy  in  our  present  thinking  about  taxes 
is  that  taxes  are  actually  paid  by  business  as  such.  Business  can 
collect  taxes,  but  those  taxes  are  paid  by  people.  In  the  final 
analysis,  of  course,  people  —  live,  human  people  —  pay  all  taxes. 
Just  who  pays  business  taxes  is  hard  to  determine,  but  this  is 
certain  —  they  are  shared  by  consumers,  workers  and  investors. 

There  is  another  area  into  which  the  government  should  move 
quickly  and  with  great  vigor,  namely,  that  of  planning  for  com- 
petition. Too  often  in  the  past  business  and  labor,  as  well  as 
government,  have  directed  their  planning  against  competition  by 
price  maintenance  schemes,  freezing  of  trade  practices,  and  by 
similar  measures.  We  need  realistic  policies  for  dealing  with 
monopolistic  practices,  for  extending  the  area  of  effective  compe- 
tition, and  for  promoting  stability  in  ways  that  will  supplement 
competition  and  not  restrain  or  extinguish  it. 

Of  great -importance  at  the  moment,  from  the  standpoint  of 
government  action,  is  the  promotion  of  new  and  small  business. 
The  government  should  remove  obstacles  which  interfere  with  the 
establishment  of  new  business  and  the  growth  of  small  business. 
It  should  also  afford  positive  help  to  the  small  businessmen  in 
overcoming  their  special  handicaps.  One  of  these  handicaps  is  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  secure  equity  capital  (except  at  high  cost) 
even  after  they  have  given  proof  of  capable  management. 

Speaking  particularly  now  as  to  how  the  federal  government 
can  contribute  toward  stabilizing  our  economy,  again  I  would  put 
taxes  first.   Our  tax  system  should  be  so  devised  that  it  will  help 
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to  counteract  both  inflation  and  deflation.  This  can  be  accom- 
phshed  by  stabilizing  tax  rates  over  a  fairly  long  period.  The 
rates  should  be  set,  in  my  opinion,  at  a  level  which  will  produce  a 
surplus  in  years  when  business  is  exceptionally  good.  Such  rates 
would  probably  result  in  a  deficit  in  years  when  business  is  at  a 
low  level,  but  if  rates  are  soundly  established  the  surpluses  in  any 
normal  five-year  period  should  so  exceed  the  deficits  that  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  public  debt  could  be  made. 

The  government  may  also  have  an  opportunity,  through  a 
proper  study  of  our  credit  structure,  to  develop  automatic  controls 
which  will  tend  to  counteract  booms  and  depressions.  Up  to  now, 
our  credit  system  has  so  operated  that  it  has  tended  to  heighten 
booms  and  deepen  depressions. 

Both  the  federal  government  and  all  local  governments  have 
the  opportunity  to  help  stabilize  the  economy  through  a  better 
timing  of  the  construction  of  public  works.  Speaking  generally,  in 
the  past  the  greatest  volume  of  public  works  was  built  during  times 
of  prosperity  and  the  lowest  volume  in  periods  of  depressions. 
Vital  to  such  a  program  is  advanced  planning  and  by  planning  I 
mean  blue  printing  together  with  the  detailed  program  of  financing. 
The  federal  government  and  state  and  local  governments  also 
should  have  ready  their  respective  five-foot  shelves  of  plans.  I 
know  some  public  works  cannot  be  postponed,  but  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  construction  should  be  so  timed  as  to  exercise  a 
counter-cyclical  influence. 

One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  stabilizing  our  economy 
is  through  an  expansion  in  unemployment  compensation  coverage. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  insurance 
as  a  social  tool.  It  not  only  helps  to  maintain  purchasing  power, 
but  it  also  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  confidence  of 
individuals  in  their  future  security.  Our  goal  should  be  the  cover- 
age of  every  worker. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  how  sketchy  I  have  been  in  my 
presentation  of  the  measures  which  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
various  groups  in  our  economy  for  promoting  both  dynamism  and 
stability.  I  hope  I  have  been  sufficiently  lucid  so  that  you  will 
agree  that  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  strengthen  our  private  enter- 
prise system,  it  is  essential  that  we  get  business  leaders,  labor 
leaders,  and  the  federal  government  to  accept  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities and  get  under  way  with  eflfective  programs  of  action. 
The  question  is:  How  can  this  be  done?  Obviously,  it  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  a  campaign  waged  on  many  fronts. 
In  order  to  give  sharp  focus  for  a  discussion  that  may  follow,  I 
shall  offer  certain  specific  suggestions. 

Earlier  I  have  stated  that  few  any  longer  doubt  that  the 
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policies  and  actions  of  the  federal  government  will  be  decisive  in 
shaping  our  economy  and  that  the  federal  government  has  many 
opportunities  for  wise  and  constructive  action.  I  offered  certain 
suggestions  as  to  the  areas  in  which  government  action  is  needed. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  say  that  before  any  balanced  program  of 
government  measures  could  be  determined  upon  to  combat  either 
inflation  or  deflation  further  objective  study  is  needed.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  recently  recommended  that  there  be  ap- 
pointed immediately : 

1.  A  President's  Commission  on  Full  Employment.  This 
Commission  should  be  headed  by  a  representative  of  the  President. 
It  should  be  a  small  working  body  composed  of  the  ablest  men  to 
be  found.  Its  members  should  be  chosen  as  representatives  of  the 
general  public  interest  (particular  economic  groups  or  viewpoints 
can  be  represented  through  advisory  groups).  The  Commission 
should  be  serviced  by  a  staff  of  the  most  competent  authorities  in 
the  various  fields.  It  should  make  policy  recommendations  to  the 
President  periodically,  beginning  as  promptly  as  possible.  It 
should  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  development  of  a  continuing 
and  co-ordinated  program  of  government  action. 

2.  A  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Full  Employment. 
This  Committee  should  be  composed  of  the  ranking  members  of 
Senate  and  House  Committees  which  now  deal  with  major  prob- 
lems affecting  the  economy.  It,  too,  should  be  adequately  staffed. 
It  should  receive  reports  from  the  President  with  regard  to  such 
matters  and  should  work  toward  the  development  of  a  co-ordinated 
Congressional  policy. 

Unless  you  know  of  a  more  effective  method  for  determining 
what  the  federal  government  can  or  should  do  to  promote  the 
attainment  of  dynamic  stability,  I  suggest  that  you  give  this  recom- 
mendation your  support. 

You  gentlemen  have,  I  believe,  a  unique  opportunity  to  pro- 
mote among  labor  leaders  an  understanding  of  the  operations  of  a 
free  economy.  Some  of  you  at  least  are  not  actively  participating 
in  the  struggle  that  is  now  going  on  between  management  and 
labor.  You  can,  therefore,  discuss  dispassionately  with  those  labor 
leaders  who  are  friends  of  yours  the  problems  that  must  be  solved 
if  free  labor  and  free  management  are  to  survive.  Incidentally, 
while  there  are  a  few  top  labor  leaders  who  have  shown  themselves 
quite  willing  to  incite  industrial  strife  in  order  to  promote  their 
personal  fortunes,  there  are  many  more  who  are  as  eager  to  pre- 
serve industrial  peace  as  you  and  I. 
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It  is,  of  course,  among  business  leaders  that  you  can  be  most 
effective  in  bringing  about  an  understanding  of  our  economic 
system  and  also  in  soliciting  support  for  an  appropriate  program 
of  activities  designed  to  strengthen  it.  If  you  agree  with  me  that 
we  cannot  expect  sound  economic  policies  to  prevail  unless  there 
is  an  enhancement  in  the  economic  literacy  among  all  the  people, 
then  the  place  to  start  in  promoting  literacy  is  in  the  business  circle. 
The  old  slogans  and  the  old  cliches  must  be  supplanted  with  knowl- 
edge. What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that  yours  is  the  responsibility 
not  only  for  showing  us  how  to  operate  our  businesses  profitably, 
but  also  for  making  us  think.  Thinking,  I  might  add,  is  something 
few  of  us  like  to  do.  Instinctively  when  a  tough  problem  comes 
my  way,  my  spontaneous  reaction  is  to  select  some  vice  president 
who  can  take  over.  But  if  you  can  make  us  think,  surprisingly 
effective  action  often  results. 

There  comes  to  my  mind  as  an  example  of  effective  action 
the  accomplishments  of  Mr.  C.  Hamilton  Moses,  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company,  who  is  also  head  of  the 
Arkansas  Economic  Council.  Mr.  Moses  has  a  burning  ambition 
to  see  the  State  of  Arkansas  emerge  from  its  lowly  pre-war  eco- 
nomic position  and  become  one  of  our  most  progressive  states.  In 
furtherance  of  that  ambition,  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
almost  total  mobilization  of  business  leaders  in  74  of  Arkansas'  79 
counties,  and  that  leadership  is  now  energetically  devoting  itself 
to  the  development  of  comprehensive  plans  for  achieving  both  ex- 
pansion and  economic  stability.  I  have  learned  quite  a  little  about 
that  program  and  I  predict  that  Bob  Burns  is  going  to  have  to  find 
a  new  state  at  which  to  poke  fun. 

As  a  further  example  of  what  happens  when  business  leader- 
ship is  mobilized,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Field 
Development  Division  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment. The  Field  Development  Division  had  the  responsibility  of 
so  organizing  important  community  centers  in  America  that  every 
businessman  would  be  subjected  to  a  hard  personal  selling  on 
developed  intelligent  and  courageous  plans  for  the  post-war  ex- 
pansion of  his  own  business.  Many  other  organizations  were,  of 
course,  working  effectively  on  this  same  assignment.  As  a  result 
of  this  stimulation  of  post-war  planning,  something  spectacular  has 
happened.  Following  V-J  day  predictions  were  being  made  freely 
that  by  December  there  would  be  six  to  eight  million  unemployed 
in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  unemployment  at  a  high  level, 
and  despite  all  of  the  industrial  strife  that  prevailed,  employment 
in  December  was  at  the  highest  peace-time  level  this  country  has 
ever  known,  and  unemployment  was  at  an  extremely  low  level. 
That  did  not  just  happen. 
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In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  summarize  what  I  have  said. 
I  have  stated  somewhat  categorically  that  if  our  free  society  is  to 
continue  we  must  maintain  and  strengthen  our  system  of  private 
enterprise;  that  to  do  so  we  must  make  full  utilization  of  the 
natural  dynamism  of  a  free  economy  and  take  steps  promptly  to 
correct  its  tendency  toward  instability.  I  have  suggested  that  if 
dynamic  stability  is  to  be  achieved,  business  leaders,  labor  leaders 
and  the  federal  government,  among  other  groups,  have  important 
and  appropriate  responsibilities  which  they  must  assume.  I  have 
outlined  those  responsibilities  and  offered  certain  specific  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  activities  in  which  you  gentlemen  might  engage.  It 
all  adds  up  to  this :  that  if  we  are  going  to  hold  the  United  States 
secure  as  an  oasis  of  freedom  in  a  socialistic  world,  much  hard 
work  and  much  straight  thinking  are  called  for  on  the  part  of 
most  of  us.  That  is  not  an  alluring  prospect.  Many  of  us  would, 
I  am  sure  (and  I  include  myself),  much  prefer  to  sit  back  and 
wait  for  a  comfortable  return  to  normalcy  —  but  we  dare  not  do 
so.  Millions  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  give 
us  our  opportunity  to  maintain  our  freedom.  We  must  embrace  it 
because,  as  I  heard  a  minister  say  a  few  days  ago,  there  is  no 
greater  sacrilege  than  the  waste  of  sacrifice. 

(The  audience  rose  and  applauded.) 

President  Hill:  Mr.  Hoffman,  on  behalf  of  this  audience 
and  the  Institute,  I  know  I  voice  the  feelings  of  all  in  thanking  you 
most  heartily  for  your  very  instructive  and  timely  address. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we,  you  of  the  audience  here,  have  a 
chance  to  get  back.  We  always  have  a  question  period.  I  trust  you 
will  not  object  to  having  the  questions  shot  straight  at  you. 

Mr.  Hoffman  :   I  love  them. 

Admiral  Bakenhus:  I  would  like  to  speak  in  opening  this 
discussion  because  I  really  was  asked  to  by  our  honored  Secretary 
who  is  unfortunately  absent  today. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  has  been,  to  me,  a  very  remarkable 
address  —  broadminded  and  penetrating.  I  will  say  it  is  very 
provocative  of  thought.  I  don't  know  how  any  of  us  can  add  to 
it  in  any  way,  but  there  comes  to  my  mind  four  freedoms,  that  is 
freedoms  that  came  to  my  thoughts  sometime  ago.  I  think  I  can 
show  you  they  have  a  bearing  on  this  problem. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  have  freedom  from  want.  We  all 
want  to  want  too  much.  If  we  don't  want  so  much,  then  we  would 
automatically  have  the  second  freedom,  which  is  freedom  from 
worry.    The  third  freedom  is  freedom  from  zvork.    There  should 
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be  a  Government  wagon  drive  up  to  our  door  every  morning  with 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner,  and  perhaps  a  suit  of  clothes  and  other 
articles  as  we  need  them.  Finally,  we  should  have  freedom  from 
weather.  There  you  have  the  four  "W's" ;  freedom  from  want, 
worry,  work  and  weather. 

Now,  that  isn't  as  fanciful  as  it  sounds  because  I  believe  those 
are  exactly  the  four  freedoms  the  natives  have  in  some  of  these 
Southwest  Pacific  Islands  where  they  don't  want  anything.  They 
don't  worry  about  anything.  They  don't  need  to  work.  They  pick 
the  bananas  off  the  tree  and  need  almost  no  clothes.  The  weather 
is  perfect  down  there,  too.  I  know  that  Commodore  Angas  and 
General  Sverdrup  have  been  in  that  area,  and  many  other  Ameri- 
cans have  been  there  also. 

I  don't  know  of  any  that  really  w^ant  to  stay  there.  They  all 
come  back  because  they  do  want  something.  I  believe  myself  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  want  something  like  Mr.  Hoffman  has 
outlined.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  is  to  get  people  to  want  that  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  not  want  something  else  through  misinformation  and 
misunderstanding  of  what  is  going  on. 

Now,  I  put  in  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  the  Government 
service,  in  the  Navy,  and  I  am  thus  somewhat  familiar  with  the 
Government  service.  Then  I  have  been  in  private  business  for 
some  years  since  completing  my  service  in  the  Navy. 

In  the  Government  there  is  no  such  thing  as  capital.  Just 
think  what  an  enormous  difference  that  makes  in  the  service, 
where  no  capital  is  needed.  There  just  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustible 
fund  to  draw  from. 

I  remember  when  I  was  with  the  United  States  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  during  the  First  World  War.  They  gave  us 
200  million  dollars.  Well,  that  seemed  like  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  that  never  could  be  drained  off.  Nobody  paid  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  things  cost  excepting,  I  will  say,  a  few 
who  had  been  trained  as  engineers  or  in  responsible  business  po- 
sitions who  couldn't  get  away  from  the  idea  of  economy. 

Also,  there  is  no  profit  motive  in  the  governmental  service. 
That  thing  doesn't  exist.  There  is  no  objective  in  working  for 
profit,  because  there  is  no  such  thing. 

Next,  I  can  say  —  and  this  is  subject  to  argument  and  contra- 
diction —  that  in  general  nobody  cares  what  it  costs  when  you  do 
something  in  the  Government  service.  I  know  there  are  limita- 
tions. There  are  appropriations  and  we  cannot  go  beyond  them. 
The  establishment  of  the  budget  system  has  been  a  help  in  im- 
pressing the  various  parts  of  the  Government  service  with  necessity 
for  limitations  on  appropriations  and  has  been  a  step  in  advance. 
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In  any  given  piece  of  work,  or  unit  of  work,  it  is  very,  very  seldom 
that  anybody  cares  what  it  costs,  excepting,  again,  some  who  have 
been  trained  to  think  and  act  along  that  Hne  Hke  engineers,  and 
others,  and  who  really  do  accomplish  something.  But  that  is  really 
not  a  part  of  the  governmental  service  per  se.  I  have  tried  to  bring 
out  the  difference  between  the  economics  of  private  enterprise  and 
governmental  enterprise. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remarks  that  a  young 
woman  made  at  one  of  those  meetings  at  Town  Hall  where  they 
have  discussions.  This  young  woman  said  that  she  was  about  to 
graduate  from  a  business  college  and  that  it  is  up  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  find  her  a  job.  That  was  the  end  of  that. 

There  are  too  many  people,  I  think,  who  get  those  erroneous 
ideas  and  who  seem  relieved  of  all  feeling  of  responsibility  and  of 
initiative  and  incentive  as  to  their  own  careers. 

I  hope  I  have  said  something  towards  opening  the  discussion. 
(Applause.) 

President  Hill  :   Thank  you,  Admiral, 

General  L.  J.  Sverdrup  :  I  am  slightly  shocked  at  my  friend, 
the  Admiral,  saying  that  the  Government  doesn't  care  for  cost, 
because  away  back  before  the  war  whenever  we  wanted  to  do  some 
work  for  the  Government,  they  seemed  always  to  think  we  wanted 
too  much  money  for  it,  whether  they  knew  what  they  were  talking 
about  or  not. 

We  had  the  honor  and  privilege  today  of  having  the  President- 
Elect  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  with  us  who 
comes  from  the  great  State  of  Missouri.  I  realize  that  in  the 
American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  the  great  State  of 
Missouri  is  probably  unknown.  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  had  a 
President  who  wasn't  from  the  great  City  of  New  York. 

That  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  only  have  131  mem- 
bers, which  average  two  and  three-quarter  members  per  state  in 
the  Union.  I  will  guarantee  that  you  won't  have  many  more  until 
you  decide  to  have  48  states  —  and  you  may  have  50  before  you 
know  it. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  speaker  mentioned  that  rather 
shocked  me.  He  stated  that  one  of  the  duties  of  labor  leaders  was 
to  get  everything  they  possibly  could  get  for  the  union. 

Now,  I  know  that  is  true.  It  also  has  been  the  general  practice 
all  through  America,  and  I  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  evils. 
It  isn't,  as  I  can  see  it,  a  slogan  that  any  of  us  should  be  particu- 
larly interested  in.  It  should  be,  rather,  get  all  you  are  entitled  to 
rather  than  all  you  can  get. 
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I  think  that  goes  for  business  and  labor  and  professions  as 
well.  I  have  seen  it  used  in  all  of  those  three.  Contractors,  before 
the  war,  had  stated  that  they  wanted  all  they  could  get.  I  think  that 
is  probably  one  of  the  evils  and  one  of  the  things  mainly  wrong 
with  the  country  now.  We  are  all  trying  to  get  all  we  can  get 
rather  than  all  we  are  entitled  to. 

You  are  only  entitled  to  whatever  you  produce,  whatever  your 
business  is,  or  whatever  you  are  worth  —  whether  it  be  your  pro- 
fessional service,  your  Studebaker  automobile,  or  your  labor. 

That  is  what  it  is  worth  in  the  final  analysis.  For  my  money, 
that  is  what  we  have  got  to  get  back  to.  It  is  not  what  we  can  get 
out  of  it,  but  what  it  is  worth. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  bring  up,  and  that  is 
the  matter  of  public  works  that  you  just  mentioned.  I  rather 
imagine  from  what  I  have  heard  that  we  are  about  to  embark  right 
now  in  this  country  on  a  large  program  of  public  works.  Person- 
ally, I  happen  to  think  —  much  against  my  own  better  business 
judgment,  my  own  business,  that  it  is  the  wrong  time.  I  think 
public  works  right  now  should  wait.  I  think  we  have  a  period 
ahead  of  us  of  home  building  that  must  be  done  —  homes  for 
people  all  over.  I  think  we  have  ahead  of  us  a  period  where  you 
must  provide  business  buildings  for  business,  and  that  you  must 
stay  there.    I  think  that  public  works  should  wait. 

I  know  it  is  against  my  business  and  against  your  business  to 
ask  you  to  feel  that  way.  We  have  certain  military  commitments 
here  and  elsewhere  that  have  got  to  be  taken  care  of,  but  I  cer- 
tainly don't  think  that  this  is  the  time  to  embark  on  a  large  program 
of  public  works.  I  would  like  to  have  others  agree  or  disagree 
with  me. 

Mr.  George  W.  Burpee  :  I  think,  possibly,  the  General  would 
be  interested  to  know  that  this  Institute  has  had  within  a  few 
short  years  of  my  knowledge  of  its  activities  presidents  from 
Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Boston  and  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as  from 
New  York.  There  would  have  been  presidents  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  from  Colorado  and  other  states,  if  they  would  have  been 
willing  to  spend  the  time  to  come  to  New  York  to  preside  at  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Council.  The  only  reason  that  the  presi- 
dency has  generally  stayed  in  New  York  is  because  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  any  non-resident  to  take  on  himself  the  burden  of 
conducting  the  monthly  Council  meetings. 

I  have  a  question  to  put  to  Mr.  Hoffman.  I  have  enjoyed  his 
address  intensely.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  stimulating  talks 
we  have  had  at  any  of  these  annual  dinners  of  the  Institute.  The 
thing  that  bothers  me  most  at  this  time  —  being  deeply  interested 
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and  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  industry  is  a  combination  of 
management  and  labor  and  that  neither  one  is  any  good  without 
the  other,  and  they  both  need  the  help  of  capital  —  is  that  labor 
today  is  imbued  with  the  idea  apparently  inculcated  by  some  of 
the  people  associated  with  Government  that  labor  is  entitled  to 
increases  in  hourly  rates  of  wages,  varying  from  17.4  per  cent  up 
to  33  per  cent. 

That  idea  having  been  planted  by  appointees  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  agencies  of  the  Government,  how  is  mere  management 
able  to  deal  not  only  with  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  which,  in  most 
companies,  is  loyal  to  the  company  for  which  it  works,  but  with 
the  radical  labor  leaders  who  rise  to  power  over  the  backs  of  their 
fellow  workmen  ?  What  is  there  to  protect  ordinary  labor  from  the 
radical  labor  leader  who  incites  them  to  strike  if  they  can't  get  an 
increase  of  at  least  17.5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hoffman  :  That  is  a  rather  tough  one.  I  would  first 
like  to  accept  the  General's  correction  of  the  statement  I  made  in 
reference  to  the  responsibility  of  labor  leaders.  Of  course,  the 
word  "entitled"  is  much  better  than  the  word  I  used. 

I  also  thought  I  made  it  clear  that  I  believe  that  the  construc- 
tion of  public  works  should  be  deferred  wherever  possible.  There 
is  no  disagreement  between  us  on  that  score. 

What  I  have  had  to  say  about  dealing  with  labor  is  practical 
because  I  have  been  present  at  many  meetings  with  our  union 
negotiating  committee  during  the  past  ten  years,  so  I  am  not  theo- 
rizing. If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  do  a  little  bragging. 
Studebaker  has  the  only  contract  in  the  automobile  industry  in 
which  there  is  no  maintenance-of-membership  clause.  We  operate 
the  only  plant  in  the  automobile  industry  that  maintains  incentive 
pay.  In  all  the  94  years  of  our  history  we  have  had  no  major  labor 
disturbance.  Of  course,  in  these  days,  one  never  knows  48  hours 
ahead  of  time  what  may  happen,  but  up  to  now,  that  is  the  record. 

Whatever  success  we  have  had  has  come  about  as  a  result  of 
determined  effort  on  our  part  to  earn  the  respect  and  regard  of 
our  workers.  We  have  tried  to  convince  them  that  we  are  eager 
to  pay  good  wages,  but  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  to  them  that 
the  only  sound  basis  for  increased  wages  is  increased  output  per 
man  hour,  which  can  in  turn  result  only  from  co-operative  activity 
on  the  part  of  management  and  workers. 

In  too  many  cases,  regardless  of  what  management  does,  the 
attitude  of  labor  leaders  is  such  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
work  out  a  harmonious  relationship.  Top  labor  leaders  tell  me 
that  that  only  prevails  when  management  itself  is  unscrupulous. 
They  say  that  a  tough  management  invites  tough  labor  leadership 
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and  a  crooked  management  similarly  invites  crooked  labor  leader- 
ship. I  think  such  statements  are  only  partially  true.  However,  I 
can  say,  after  almost  a  decade  of  negotiations,  that  there  has  been 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  character  of  our  labor  leadership. 
It  has  become  increasingly  responsible,  although  the  ultimate  goal 
still  lies  far  ahead.  It  is  our  hope,  despite  the  fact  that  strikes  and 
strife  are  now  fashionable,  that  we  will  be  able  to  get  our  people 
back  to  work  and  to  get  them  back  to  producing  efficiently.  It 
isn't  the  higher  wages  that  worry  me,  but,  rather,  the  lower 
efficiency. 

Mr.  John  A.  Willard:  In  commenting  on  Mr.  Hoffman's 
remarks  concerning  the  problems  involved  in  the  automotive  indus- 
try, it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  Studebaker  Com.pany  is 
practically  the  only  company  in  that  industry  that  operates  a  wage 
incentive  plan. 

General  Motors  had  developed  an  excellent  wage  incentive 
plan  whereby  workers  are  paid  in  proportion  to  their  production. 
This  plan  had  been  developed  for  them  by  Mr.  Wennerlund  who 
was  an  early  associate  of  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson. 

When  the  C.I.O.  organized  the  automobile  workers  in  1934, 
the  union  obliged  General  Motors  to  abandon  the  wage  incentive 
plan  as  one  portion  of  their  agreement. 

Studebaker  is  the  only  motor  car  company  that  I  know  of  that 
has  retained  the  right  to  operate  the  plan  of  wage  payment  where 
workers  are  paid  in  proportion  to  output. 

This  question  of  the  productivity  of  labor  is  one  of  the  prime 
corner-stones  of  our  present  economic  structure. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  with  regard  to  your  statement 
about  changing  the  policy  on  taxes  because  taxation  policies  are 
mainly  guided  by  what  will  lose  the  fewest  votes.  I  heard  a  story 
the  other  day  about  a  businessman  who  was  a  fairly  heavy  drinker. 
He  dropped  into  the  Biltmore  Bar,  and  he  already  had  three  or 
four  hookers  on  the  way  up-town. 

He  said  to  the  bartender,  "I  will  bet  20  to  1  that  you  can  go 
out  of  sight  at  the  end  of  the  bar  and  put  in  as  many  different 
kinds  of  liquor  into  a  glass  as  you  want  to,  and  I  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  exactly  what  you  put  in."  The  bartender  said  he  would  take 
him  up. 

So  the  bartender  went  down  to  the  end  of  the  bar  and  put  in 
some  Scotch  to  start  with,  then  some  bourbon,  then  some  rye,  some 
gin,  some  rum,  some  absinthe,  some  creme  de  cocoa,  and  creme  de 
mint,  and  brought  it  back.  The  man  smelled  it  a  couple  of  times, 
twirled  it,  tossed  it  down.    He  proceeded  to  tell  the  bartender 
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exactly  what  he  had  put  it  there.  I  won't  take  the  time  to  repeat 
it  all.  However,  he  named  them  off  in  the  same  order. 

The  bartender  said,  "That  is  pretty  good.  Do  you  want  to  try 
again?"   He  said,  "Yes,  I  will  try  again." 

So  the  bartender  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  bar,  washed  the 
glass  out  extremely  carefully,  then  wiped  it  out  and  filled  it  up  with 
plain  water.    He  brought  it  back. 

The  man  smelled  it,  twirled  the  glass,  and  downed  it.  He  said, 
"No,  I  have  no  idea  what  this  is.  But  I  will  tell  you  one  thing — 
it  won't  sell."    (Laughter.) 

What  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Hoffman,  is  this.  How  are  you 
going  to  sell  people  away  from  the  idea  of  a  taxation  policy  built 
on  the  basis  of  how  many  votes  it  will  save;  is  there  a  practical 
way  to  avoid  unwise  economic  policies  dictated  by  votes? 

Mr.  Hoffman  :  The  answer  is  no.  However,  I  think  there 
is  a  way  to  get  the  votes  changed.  I  think  that  we  have  made  quite 
an  impression  in  Washington  already  because  businessmen  all 
over  America  are  talking  about  taxes  and  talking  about  a  sound 
tax  program  in  a  very  effective  manner,  bearing  down  on  the  fact 
that  if  Congress  doesn't  do  its  duty  and  give  us  a  tax  program  that 
will  not  interfere  with  business  expansion,  they  cannot  expect 
business  expansion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax  changes  made  last  fall  are  changes 
that  I  think  proceeded  from  a  different  viewpoint  on  taxation  than 
prevailed  three  years  ago.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  we  were 
right  in  reducing  taxes  in  view  of  the  inflationary  threats  that  lie 
ahead,  but  assuming  that  taxes  should  be  reduced,  we  have  got  to 
admit  that  they  took  the  excess  profits  off  business  and  they  gave 
the  corporations  a  break  for  the  first  time  in  history. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  if  you  can  get  sufficient  enlightenment 
throughout  the  country  on  these  economic  problems  on  the  part 
of  business  leadership,  it  is  surprising  how  far-reaching  it  is.  I 
stand  before  you  and  dare  to  be  hopeful  that  we  can  gradually 
evolve  a  sensible  tax  program,  providing  enough  of  us  interest 
ourselves  in  taxes. 

I  think  it  is  time  —  and  this  is  a  very  great  hope  of  mine  — 
that  we  in  business  and  the  professions  realize  that  we  must  com- 
pletely reverse  the  attitude  that  was  expressed  by  that  old  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  slogan :  "What  helps  busi- 
ness, helps  you."  That  isn't  true.  It  is  what  helps  you  that  helps 
business.  In  other  words,  it  is  just  a  hard  economic  fact  that  what 
is  best  for  all  the  people  is  best  for  business. 

I  have  attended  many  business  conferences,  and  so  have  you. 
They  are  usually  marked  by  speeches  of  businessmen  who  indulge 
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in  the  old  familiar  business  cliches  about  the  "great  glory  of  free 
enterprise  which  we  all  believe  in."  We  all  applaud  that  vigorously. 
But  we  forget  that  it  isn't  what  we  think  about  each  other  that  is 
important.  You  may  cheer  us  as  businessmen,  and  we  may  cheer 
you  as  good  engineers,  but  there  are  less  than  two  million  of  us  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  fifty  million  voters.  If  we  want 
sound  economic  policies  in  the  United  States,  it  is  going  to  pro- 
ceed from  what  the  forty-eight  million  think  of  the  two  million 
and  not  what  those  of  us  who  comprise  the  two  million  think  of 
each  other. 

So  as  we  proceed  to  develop  policy,  it  is  just  good  sense  to 
get  on  the  side  of  the  48  million  and  figure  what  is  best  for  them. 
Believe  me,  over  the  long  pull,  that  is  best  for  us.    (Applause.) 

Dr.  Wessmax  :  Mr.  President.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to 
^Ir.  Hoffman  for  the  thoughtful  and  constructive  ideas  which  he 
has  just  advanced.  I  have  a  question  for  him,  but  I  wish  to  quote 
first  a  few  statistics  in  order  to  establish  the  background  for  my 
question. 

In  the  year  1800,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  our  national  debt  was  380.000,000.  This  increased  somewhat 
after  the  War  of  1812,  but  then  was  reduced  until  in  1835  our 
national  debt  was  only  $33,000.  It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  at 
one  time  in  our  history  it  was  so  small.  Then  the  ^Mexican  War 
increased  the  debt  and  just  before  the  Civil  War  it  had  reached 
$90,000,000.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  almost 
$3,000,000,000. 

This  was  gradually  decreased  and  in  1916.  at  the  beginning 
of  World  War  I.  the  outstanding  debt  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000,000.  At  the  end  of  World  War  I  it  had  jumped  to 
$25,000,000,000.  This  was  being  gradually  decreased  during  the 
boom  era  of  the  twenties,  but  then  we  hit  the  depression.  The 
deficit  spending  of  the  Democratic  government  increased  it  to 
843.000.000,000  just  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Now,  four  years  later, 
it  is  almost  $280,000,000,000,  a  tremendous  jump.  I  do  net  believe 
the  significance  of  this  has  as  yet  hit  the  American  people.  The 
annual  interest  charge  alone  which  must  now  be  included  in  the 
Federal  budget  each  year  is  almost  as  much  as  the  annual  oper- 
ating cost  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the  pre-war  Xew 
Deal  period  when  the  government  was  never  able  to  balance  the 
books.  With  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  War  Department, 
the  Xavy  Department,  veterans'  benefits  and  pensions  added  to 
all  the  other  operating  requirements  of  the  National  Government, 
we  are  faced  with  an  annual  budget  of  at  least  $30,000,000,000  for 
some  years  to  come.   In  fact,  it  may  go  as  high  as  $-10,000,000,000. 
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In  other  words,  our  Federal  Government  is  planning  to  spend  more 
each  year  than  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  after  the  close  of 
the  first  World  War. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  we  are  faced  with  a  tremendous 
deficit  in  federal  income  to  meet  federal  expenditures  in  the  com- 
ing years.  We  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  with  such  a  program. 
Mr.  Hofifman  has  stated  that  one  of  the  virtues  of  private  business 
is  "that  it  can  go  broke."  It  is  about  time  that  our  representatives 
in  Congress  applied  the  yardsticks  of  private  business  to  the  busi- 
ness of  running  the  Federal  Government.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Federal  Government  balance  its  budget.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  One  is  to 
balance  the  books  by  increasing  revenues  from  taxes,  and  the  other 
is  by  reducing  expenses. 

Here  is  my  question.  How^  can  the  Federal  Government  in- 
crease taxes  to  the  extent  sufficient  to  balance  its  books  without 
killing  private  industry  and  free  enterprise  in  the  process  ?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  can  it  reduce  its  annual  budget  in  the  face  of 
all  of  the  demands  from  the  special  pressure  groups  in  the  United 
States  for  more  federal  aid  for  this,  that  and  everything  else  under 
the  sun  ?  To  me  it  is  discouraging  to  find  eminent  citizens  paying 
lip  service  to  the  theme  of  reducing  federal  expenditures  and  at 
the  same  time  associating  with  some  special  interest  group  to  re- 
quest increased  federal  aid  for  their  particular  "pet"  project.  I 
believe  we  engineers  are  as  much  to  blame  in  this  matter  as  anyone. 

What  we  need  more  than  anything  else  in  this  country  is  a 
National  Crusade  to  exert  just  one  type  of  pressure  on  our  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  and  that  is  to  reduce  federal  expenditures, 
balance  the  books,  and  get  back  to  the  essential  business  of  govern- 
ment. If  everyone  will  fall  in  line  and  do  their  bit  even  though  it 
may  mean  some  sacrifice  on  their  part,  then  I  am  ready  to  believe 
that  there  is  some  hope  that  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise will  survive. 

Mr.  Hoffman  :  You  have  answered  your  question  in  asking 
it.  There  is  only  one  way  you  can  possibly  balance  the  budget,  and 
that  is  to  carry  on  with  very  high  taxes,  and,  also,  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

I  think  that  public  opinion  is  building  up  fairly  well  to  a 
challenge  of  Government  expenditures.  I  haven't  seen  this  present 
Congress  —  as  I  have  watched  it  operate  —  pass  carelessly  legis- 
lation calling  for  appropriations.  I  believe  that  the  income  tax  has 
hit  so  widely  that  we  have  a  tax-conscious  nation  for  the  first  time. 

Before  the  war  we  had  —  I  have  forgotten  what  the  exact 
figures  are  —  about  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million  income  tax 
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payers.  We  have  today,  even  with  the  change  in  the  tax  law  this 
year,  twenty  to  twenty-five  miUion  people  who  are  paying  taxes. 
That  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  towards 
taxes. 

Of  course  you  also  have  the  Tax  Foundation,  and  other  or- 
ganizations challenging  Government  costs.  You  have  committees 
working  at  the  state  and  local  levels  on  this.  I  think  that  will  grow 
and  that  the  pressures  to  bring  down  expenditures  will  increase. 

Our  debt,  with  a  servicing  at  two  and  one-half  per  cent  inter- 
est, will  be  about  six  billion  dollars  a  year  which,  as  you  say,  is 
more  than  we  were  able  to  collect  before  the  w'ar.  Before  the  war 
our  national  income  in  terms  of  the  then  price  level  averaged,  I 
think,  for  the  thirties  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty-five  billion 
dollars.  The  national  income  this  year  will  run,  according  to  our 
latest  estimates,  between  one  hundred  forty  and  one  hundred  fifty 
billion  dollars  in  terms  of  the  present  dollar  —  probably  down  to 
about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  ten  billion  dollars  in  terms  of 
the  1940  price  level. 

I  think  this  Federal  Government  can  operate  on  a  budget 
aside  from  social  security  payments,  which  should  be  self-liquidat- 
ing, of  somewhere  around  twenty  billion  dollars.  Certainly,  I 
would  never  admit  it  shouldn't.  I  would  never  give  them  any  sup- 
port for  any  twenty-four  billion  dollars  of  expenditure.  I  mean, 
we  have  got  to  keep  the  pressure  on  to  get  down  to  a  level  of 
expenditures  that  makes  sense. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  without  for  one  moment  over- 
looking the  extreme  hazards  to  which  this  great  debt  puts  us  and 
the  annual  charges  puts  us  that  it  is  a  little  easier  to  pay  an  annual 
Federal  expenditure  of,  say,  twenty  billion  dollars  out  of  a  national 
income  of  one  hundred  ten  billion  dollars,  measured  in  the  same 
kind  of  dollars,  than  it  is  to  pay  six  billion  out  of  seventy.  I  mean, 
I  don't  think  that  the  situation  is  hopeless  if  we  can  maintain  a 
high  level  of  production,  employment,  and  consequent  national 
income. 

When  we  first  started  CED,  I  know  that  some  people  were 
highly  critical  because  we  said  that  there  was  no  answer  to  Ameri- 
ca's postwar  problems  except  high  production  and  high  employ- 
ment. You  can't  possibly  find  the  answers  to  the  fiscal  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted  on  any  low  level  of  production  or 
employment.  You  put  twelve  to  fifteen  million  people  out  of  work 
in  this  economy  of  ours,  and  you  can't  get  any  answers  except 
deficit  spending,  which  defeats  itself  if  it  is  carried  out  very  long. 

I  am  not  one  of  the  new  school  of  financiers  that  believe  that 
Government  debt  is  not  debt.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  debt  than 
private  debt  in  some  ways,  but  I  don't  believe  you  can  maintain 
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confidence  in  the  integrity  of  our  currency  unless  we  balance  the 
budget. 

Now,  the  question  of  how  we  balance  it  is  something  that  I 
have  tried  to  describe.  There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  of  the  eminent  economists  say  that  we  have  got  to  have  an 
annual  balance,  but  I  don't  believe  that  that  is  a  sound  approach. 
I  don't  think  it  is  feasible.  I  think  it  is  unsound.  I  think  the  sound 
approach  is  to  have  stable  tax  rates  at  a  high  enough  level  so  that 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years  you  will  not  only  balance  but 
reduce  the  debt. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  give  our  people  more  con- 
fidence in  our  currency  than  to  balance  our  budget  in  the  forth- 
coming fiscal  year.  That  we  can  do  if  we  can  keep  our  taxes  high 
enough  and  at  the  same  time  keep  government  expenditures  at  a 
proper  level. 

President  Hill:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hofifman  for 
answering  our  questions.  The  time  for  adjournment  normally  has 
come.  Shall  we  adjourn  or  shall  we  go  on  with  more  questions? 
Apparently  there  are  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Burpee  :   I  move  we  give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hofifman  for  his  very  fine  talk  and  for  his  being  with  us  tonight. 
(The  motion  was  seconded  by  Major  Huie.) 

President  Hill  :  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hofifman.  Those  in  favor  will 
please  rise. 

(The  audience  rose  and  applauded.) 

Mr.  Burpee:   Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  privilege  of  hav- 
ing the  Vice-President  take  the  Chair  for  one  moment. 
(Mr.  Armstrong  assumed  the  Chair.) 

Mr.  Burpee:  Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  last  year  we 
have  had  the  very  distinguished  services  of  Mr.  Hill  as  President 
of  this  Association.  He  took  this  job  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  him- 
self. He  has  had  the  Association  through  a  period  when  it  has 
been  most  successful.   All  the  meetings  have  been  interesting. 

I  move  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  President  Hill  for  his  serv- 
ices during  this  past  year. 

(The  audience  rose  and  applauded.) 

(Mr.  Hill  resumed  the  Chair.) 

President  Hill  :  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  The  meeting  is 
now  adjourned. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten-thirty  p.m.) 
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APPENDIX 


Report  of  Secretary,  Philip  W.  Henry 


As  the  activities  of  the  Institute  and  obituaries  of  deceased 
members  are  detailed  in  the  minutes  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Council,  copies  of  which  have  been  mailed  to  the  membership,  only 
a  brief  summary  will  be  given  here. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  16,  1945,  a  'Tlan  for  Promotion  of 
Post-War  Employment"  proposed  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Tuttle  was 
approved  by  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send 
copies  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  the  five  national  engineering  societies 
and  to  other  interested  parties. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  7  the  Council,  at  the  request  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  appointed  Messrs. 
Holleran,  Binger,  G.  V.  T.  Burgess,  Seelye  and  Tuttle  to  make 
suggestions  to  the  Chamber's  Transportation  Committee  on  (1) 
Development  and  Regulation  of  Civil  Aviation  and  (2)  Urban 
Transportation.  These  suggestions  were  mailed  to  the  Chamber 
March  16.  Under  date  of  June  5  Col.  A.  B.  Barber,  Manager, 
Transportation  and  Communication  Department  of  the  Chamber, 
wrote :  'T  want  again  to  thank  you  for  your  helpful  participation  in 
the  experiment  of  getting  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  the  reports 
while  in  tentative  form." 

At  the  meeting  of  June  13  the  Secretary  presented  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  F.  Crowley,  member  of  the  Association  of  Consulting 
Engineers,  London,  suggesting  closer  co-operation  between  the  two 
organizations.  This  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Development. 

At  the  meeting  of  September  12  the  Council  appointed  Messrs. 
Singstad,  Armstrong,  Diehl  and  Henry  to  report  on  a  revision  of 
the  By-Laws.  The  Secretary  reported  favorable  comment  on  the 
Institute's  "Plan  for  Promotion  of  Post-War  Employment"  by  the 
Manager,  Department  of  Governmental  Affairs,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  December  13, 
Messrs.  Singstad,  Armstrong,  Diehl  and  Henry,  special  committee, 
recommended  certain  amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  which  were 
approved  and  ordered  sent  to  the  membership  for  ballot. 
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During  the  year  Messrs.  Pirnie  and  Proctor  had  satisfactory 
interviews  with  the  president  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  regard 
to  the  method  of  selecting  competent  consulting  engineers. 


Meetings  during  the  year  1945  were: 

January  15:  Annual  dinner  meeting  at  the  University  Club,  1 
West  54th  Street,  New  York,  at  which  the  speaker 
was  Dr.  Hardy  Cross,  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering and  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Yale  University,  whose  subject  was 
"Standardized  Intelligence."  President  Wessman 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Institute's  activities 
during  the  year  and  presented  a  formal  address  on 
"A  Unified  Profession."  Both  of  these  addresses 
and  discussions  were  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
and  copies  sent  to  members,  guests  and  other  inter- 
ested parties. 

January  16 :  Luncheon  meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  Engineers' 
Club,  32  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  at  which 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected:  E.  Rowland  Hill,  president;  George  S. 
Armstrong,  vice-president ;  James  Forgie,  trea- 
surer ;  Philip  W.  Henry,  secretary. 

February  2 :  At  the  luncheon  of  members  and  Council  at  the 
Engineers'  Club,  those  present  were  enlightened 
on  "Electronic  Developments  and  War  Applica- 
tions" by  Mr.  John  C.  Batchelor,  consulting  engi- 
neer of  Boston,  who  has  specialized  in  television 
.  and  electronics  and  who  is  a  professor  at  M.  I.  T. 
School  of  Radar. 


March  7:  At  this  luncheon,  Engineers'  Club,  members  and 

guests  enjoyed  hearing  about  the  "Consolidated 
Edison  Plant  and  Service"  by  James  F.  Fairman, 
assistant  vice-president,  who  reviewed  the  engi- 
neering features,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Schofield,  general 
sales  manager,  who  indicated  the  assistance  that 
Consolidated  engineers  could  render  to  consulting 
engineers  and  architects. 
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April  4 :  At  this  luncheon,  Engineers'   Club,  Dr.  W.   D. 

Turner,  technical  consultant  to  the  Plastics  Indus- 
tries' Technical  Institute,  made  a  most  informative 
address  on  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
plastic  materials,  particularly  of  the  new  plastics, 
of  which  he  showed  a  number  of  samples. 

May  2:  At  the  Engineers'  Club  luncheon  Mr.  George  W. 

Meek,  president  of  Frozen  Foods  Products,  Inc., 
looked  into  the  future  by  presenting  "Refrigeration 
and  Frozen  Foods  in  the  Post-War  Picture." 
Copies  of  this  address  were  sent  to  the  membership. 

June  13 :  At  the  Engineers'  Club  luncheon.  Major  Irving  V. 

A.  Huie,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  one  of 
our  members,  told  about  the  post-war  program  for 
public  works  in  the  City  of  New  York  amounting 
to  $1,870,000,000  comprising  sewerage,  bridges, 
hospitals,  libraries,  etc.  Methods  of  financing 
these  dififerent  projects  were  also  shown.  Copies 
of  the  printed  summary  were  made  available  to 
members. 

September  12:  At  this  luncheon  meeting,  City  Midday  Club,  25 
Broad  Street,  New  York.  Col.  Joseph  P.  Wood- 
lock,  associate  director.  Office  of  Surplus  Property, 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Washington, 
made  an  interesting  and  informative  address  on 
the  problems  of  his  office  for  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property.  Copies  of  this  address  were  sent  to 
the  members,  who  were  informed  that  folders  on 
"How  to  Do  Business  with  RFC"  were  available. 


October  5 :  At  the  City  Midday  Club  the  address  of  Mr.  La 

Motte  Glover  on  the  technique  of  welding,  the 
advances  made  in  the  welding  of  structures,  and 
the  important  part  played  by  welding  in  ship  build- 
ing was  much  appreciated  by  all  those  who  heard 
him. 

November  7:  Those  attending  this  luncheon  at  the  City  Midday 
Club  had  a  treat  in  hearing  Mr.  Sidney  D.  Kirk- 
patrick.  Editor  of  Chemical  and  M ctalliirgical  En- 
gineering, speak  on  "Uncovering  Germany's  Tech- 
nical Secrets,"  of  which  he  became  aware  on  his 
recent  extensive  tour  of  German  industries. 
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December  5 :  At  this  luncheon,  City  Midday  Ckib,  Mr.  Don 
Fink  of  Electronics  Magazine  made  an  ilkiminat- 
ing  talk  on  the  rapid  development  of  radar  under 
the  necessities  of  war.  This  technical  subject  was 
made  easier  to  understand  through  the  excellent 
slides  that  were  shown. 


As  to  Institute  representatives,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Tuttle  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  Institute  on  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  as  National  Councillor  to  serve  until  May, 
1946,  and  Col.  R.  H.  Tatlow,  III,  was  appointed  Substitute.  Mr. 
George  C.  Diehl  was  appointed  to  represent  the  Institute  on  the 
Highway  Research  Board  with  Mr.  Charles  E.  DeLeuw,  Alternate. 
Messrs.  O.  H.  Ammann,  Shortridge  Hardesty,  Frank  M.  Masters 
and  Henry  C.  Tammen  were  appointed  Institute  representatives  on 
the  Column  Research  Council.  Col.  R.  H.  Tatlow,  III,  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Institute  on  the  Construction  Industry 
Advisory  Council  sponsored  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  Messrs.  Leslie  G.  Holleran  and  Ole  Singstad  rep- 
resented the  Institute  on  a  committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  various  engineering  societies  to  draft  amendments  to  the  Model 
Registration  Law. 

Membership 

In  1945  four  new  members  were  elected:  Messrs.  E.  Sherman 
Chase  of  Boston,  Clarence  W.  Dunham  of  New  Haven,  Lester  C. 
Hammond  of  New  York  and  Joel  D.  Justin  of  Philadelphia.  There 
were  three  resignations :  Messrs.  David  Cushman  Coyle  of  Wash- 
ington, Don  A.  MacCrea  of  Little  Rock  and  Miguel  Villa  of 
Havana. 

The  Institute  was  fortunate  in  having  only  one  death:  Major 
Merton  L.  Emerson,  one  of  the  Institute's  most  loyal  members. 
He  was  born  at  Brockton,  Mass.,  August  11,  1882.  and  died  at  his 
home,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  February  8,  1945.  After  his  graduation 
from  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  1904  he  spent  a 
year  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  He  then  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Lamson  Company,  manufacturers  and  installers  of  pneu- 
matic carriers  for  mail.  He  remained  with  this  company  until  1930, 
becoming  president  in  1927.  He  served  as  Major,  U.S.A.,  as 
Chief  of  Administration,  Gas  Defense  Division,  Chemical  Warfare 
Service,  1918-19.  From  1933  to  1935  Major  Emerson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Technical  Board  of  Review,  Washington,  which  passed 
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on  the  economic  soundness  of  applications  for  funds  presented  to 
the  PubHc  Works  Administration.  He  then  became  connected  with 
the  Social  Security  Board  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
serving  as  a  referee  for  the  Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
Districts,  where  he  was  known  as  "Judge"  on  account  of  his  digni- 
fied position  and  bearing.  Among  his  outside  activities  Major 
Emerson  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Thayer  Acad- 
emy :  trustee,  Wentworth  Institute ;  director  of  the  Arkwright 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  of  the  Braintree  National 
Bank.  He  was  particularly  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Major  Emerson  had  a  busy  and 
productive  life  as  an  industrial  engineer  of  national  reputation.  His 
genial  personality  endeared  him  to  all  w^ho  met  and  knew  him.  He 
was  married  in  1906  to  Frances  Elizabeth  Dike.  Their  only  sur- 
viving child  is  the  wife  of  Captain  Thomas  B.  Michling,  U.S.A. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1930  and  served  on  its 
Council  1936-38. 
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